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reth when he receiveth publicans and 
sinners. We are impressed with the fact 
that the disciples and the women were 
well on their way to the Kingdom before 
the Master finally ascended its throne of 
sacrifice. 

This new emphasis is, I believe, the 
contribution of the so-called New The- 
ology. But it comes forward, as the first 
theology came, as a rationale of Chris- 
tian experience and as an expression of 
the eternal gospel in the thought- 
categories of the present age; whose dis- 
tinction, in our case, is the discovery of 
the reach and power of personality. 
Hence we must have for our living and 
for our thinking, not only the act of God 
in the death of Christ, but also the char- 
acter of God in the personality of Jesus. 

The practical value of the foregoing 
study seems to me to be this: The first 
interpreters of Jesus and his work were 



not agreed. If they did not disagree, 
they nevertheless were altogether unlike. 
Each did his best with the intellectual 
material in his possession and according 
to what he felt had taken place in his 
own life. We, nineteen centuries later, 
cannot do otherwise. The testimony of 
these early interpreters is indeed indis- 
pensable. That of the church in later 
centuries is also valuable. But we, like 
them, are concerned primarily with the 
disclosure and appreciation of divine 
truth in the life and character of Jesus 
of Nazareth. So, using them as guides 
if we may, we are justified in going to 
better testimony than they give, namely 
the Gospels; and having found there as 
nearly as we can the reality of Jesus, we 
must apprehend him with the minds that 
historical environment has given us, and 
in the light of what our renewed spirits 
testify. Peter and Paul must decrease; 
Jesus must increase. 
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X. Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and the Sons of Jacob 

I. Isaac 



A. The Tradition of Isaae 

The story of Isaac is found in Gen., 
chaps. 21-27. We find no traces here 
of the duplication of traditions that we 
find in the case of Abraham. Isaac 
does not have two names, he does not 
come from two places, at two different 



times, nor does he dwell in two regions. 
There is no evidence that he is the result 
of a fusion of two strands of tradition. 

B. Theories in Regard to Ieaae 

The following theories have been 
held in regard to the historical char- 
acter of Isaac: 
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i. The individual theory. — The tra- 
ditional theory in the church has been 
that Isaac was the individual son of the 
individual Abraham, the Aramaean fore- 
father of the Hebrews. This theory is 
open to the same objections as the theory 
of the individual Abraham, namely, that 
it is difficult to see how a solitary Ara- 
maean could have maintained himself in 
the midst of the Amorites in Canaan, 
and also that nations do not arise his- 
torically through descent from a single 
ancestor. There is nothing very per- 
sonal about Isaac. He weds Rebekah, 
the Aramaean, which may easily refer to 
a union of a Hebrew with an Aramaean 
clan; he disputes with his neighbors the 
possession of wells, which may also refer 
to tribal experiences; and he is the father 
of Jacob and Esau, who are the same 
as the nations of Israel and Edom. He 
seems thus to be a tribe rather than an 
individual. 

2. The mythical theory. — By the Pan- 
Babylonians, Isaac is regarded as a 
moon-god because he lives at Beer- 
sheba', "the well of the seven," which 
refers to the seven days of the lunar 
week. But this name is capable of 
many other interpretations, and in the 
case of this patriarch the argument for 
a Babylonian origin is even weaker than 
in the case of Abram. His lunar charac- 
ter stands or falls with that of his father 
Abram, and even in the case of Abram 
we must render a verdict of "not 
proved.'' 

The name Isaac is the third person im- 
perfect of the verb "laugh" and means 
"he laughs," or "he who laughs." This 
is the type on which divine names are 
formed, such as Yahweh and Yaghuth. 
Names of persons or of tribes are com- 



posed with the divine name and a predi- 
cate, such as Isra-el and Ishma-el. For 
this reason it has been thought that 
Isaac was the ancient divinity of the 
spring at Beer-lahai-roi, who was adopted 
by Israel during its sojourn at this place, 
and was subsequently degraded to the 
rank of an ancestor through the triumph 
of Yahweh. Amos 7:9 speaks of "the 
high places of Isaac," as though Isaac 
were a deity. But personal names com- 
pounded with a divine name are fre- 
quently abbreviated so that only the 
divine name remains. We find, for 
instance, Jacob alongside of Jacob-el as 
a personal or tribal name. Accordingly, 
even though Isaac may originally have 
been the name of a deity, it may also 
have been the name of a Hebrew indi- 
vidual or tribe. 

3. The late Hebrew theory. — Isaac is 
used as a racial name, like Jacob and 
Israel, e.g., Amos 7:9, "the high places 
of Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanc- 
tuaries of Israel shall be laid waste." 
Hence Wellhausen infers that Isaac, 
like Israel, is merely a national name 
for the Hebrews after the conquest of 
Canaan, and that the story of Isaac 
is a reflex of the national experiences of 
Israel. Isaac is a child of his father's old 
age, just as Israel is the last-born of a 
group of nations. He comes near to 
losing his life in childhood, just as Israel 
runs the risk of extinction soon after 
the occupation of Canaan. He loves 
peace, just as Israel cherishes the ideal 
of "dwelling each under his own vine 
and fig-tree with none to disturb." The 
parallelism here is not very close or 
convincing, and the fact that Isaac's 
dwelling-places are Beer-lahai-roi and 
Beer-sheba' in the extreme south of 
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Canaan is not favorable to the view that 
he represents Israel in the period of the 
monarchy. 

4. The Amorite theory. — In Gen. 26: 
12 Isaac is said to sow and reap. This 
seems to connect him with the agricul- 
tural life of the land of Canaan and to 
suggest that he is an Amorite hero. The 
fact also that he dwells at Beer-lahai-roi 
and at Beer-sheba', sanctuaries of 
Canaan, indicates that he is a figure of 
Amorite tradition. With this agrees 
the reference in Amos 7:9 to "the sanc- 
tuaries of Isaac," which implies that he 
was associated with the holy places of 
the land of Canaan. On this view 
Isaac will be connected with the Amorite 
Abram (ca. 2100 B.C.) and not with the 
Aramaean Abraham (ca. 1400 B.C.). 
The objections to this view are that Beer- 
lahai-roi and Beer-sheba' are not properly 
sanctuaries of Canaan. Beer-lahai-roi 
lies in the desert to the south of Canaan, 
and Beer-sheba' is on the extreme 
southern border of Canaan, where it 
could easily be visited by wandering 
tribes of the southern desert. Sowing 
and reaping are possible even for Bedawin 
in the vicinity of copious springs where 
longer stays are made. Isaac appears 
in tradition as the husband of Rebekah, 
the Aramaean, and as the father of the 
Aramaean peoples, Israel and Edom. 
Accordingly, the following theory appears 
more probable. 

5. The early Hebrew theory. — Accord- 
ing to this, Isaac belongs to the pre- 
Mosaic tradition of Israel. He represents 
the unity of Israel and Edom in the 
southern desert prior to their division 
into two nations. On this view he is to 
be regarded as an Aramaean tribe de- 
scended from the Aramaean group called 



Abraham that hovered on the border of 
Canaan about 1400 b.c. 

II. Jacob and Esau 
A. The Double Tradition 

The story of Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau is found in Gen. 25:21 — 
33:16. It contains the same curious 
duplication of details that we find in the 
story of Abraham. 

1. Jacob and Esau bear two names. — 
Jacob is also called Israel, and Esau is 
called Edom. Here there is not even 
the similarity of sound that has led to 
the identification of Abram and Abra- 
ham. 

2. The names Jacob and Esau are 
used both individually and collectively. — 
Jacob appears as an individual in the 
narratives of his flight, his setting up of 
a holy stone, his vow, his wrestling with 
the angel, and in certain stories Esau 
also seems to be an individual; but in 
25:23 we read, "Two nations are in 
thy womb, and two peoples shall be 
separated from thy bowels; and the one 
people shall be stronger than the other 
people; and the elder shall serve the 
younger." Here evidently nations are 
meant, and in the following narra- 
tives of the relations of Jacob and Esau 
and of Jacob and Laban national expe- 
riences are intended. By the later 
Hebrews the names Jacob, Israel, Esau, 
and Edom were used constantly in a 
racial sense. 

The wives of Esau, according to 
26:34; 28:9 were Judith, the daughter 
of Beeri the Hittite; Basemath, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite; and 
Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, the 
sister of Nebaioth; but according to 
36 : 2 his wives were Adah, the daughter 
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of Elon the Hittite; Oholibamah, the 
daughter of Zibeon the Hivite; and 
Basemath, Ishmael's daughter, sister of 
Nebaioth. This tangle is explicable 
only when we assume that the "wives" 
of Esau were aboriginal tribes of Mount 
Seir with which the Edomites mingled 
when they conquered the land. Such 
tribes could be classified both with the 
Hittites and with the Ishmaelites, and 
they could have double names like 
Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom. The chil- 
dren of Esau in Gen., chap. 36, are easily 
recognized as tribes and districts of the 
land of Edom. Amalek, a well-known 
clan of the southern desert, appears in 
36:12 as a grandson of Esau, whereas, 
according to Gen. 14:7, this people was 
already in existence in the time of 
Abram. 

3. Jacob and Esau belong to two dif- 
ferent periods. — Jacob is not expressly 
connected with any historical event 
of the Amorite period as Abram is 
connected with Hammurabi, but his 
name, like that of Abram, belongs to the 
Amorite type. Ya'qob (Jacob) is an 
abbreviation of Ya'qub-ilu, "Jacob- 
god," an Amorite name found in 
contract-tablets of the time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. This same name 
occurs in Egypt in the same period 
under the form Ya'qeb-her (in Egyptian 
r—l) as the name of a Semitic (Amorite) 
conqueror who about 1700 B.C. seated 
himself upon the throne of the Pharaohs. 1 
Y-'-q-b-'a-ra, the name of a district, 
or of a tribe, in the land of Canaan in 
the time of Thutmose III (ca. 1515 B.C.), 
is the exact equivalent of Ya'qob-el, 
"Jacob-god," since Semitic I is regularly 
represented by Egyptian r . The name 

"Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 220. 



Jacob is not found in the later Aramaean 
period, and it was not used by the 
Hebrews as a proper name throughout 
the whole pre-exilic period, so far as 
we know from Old Testament evidence. 
One cycle of the Jacob stories connects 
Jacob with the origin of the holy places 
of Canaan. He was the erecter of the 
massebhdth, or holy stones, at Bethel 
(Gen. 28:10-22; 35:14), at Mahanaim 
(31:452.), at Shechem (33:20). The 
sanctuary of Mahanaim derived its 
holiness from the fact that he en- 
countered the angels of God there 
(32: 1-2). Three places claimed to pos- 
sess his tomb. According to J (50: 10, 
n), it was at Goren-ha-Atad, or Abel- 
Mizraim, east of the Jordan; according 
to E (33:19; cf. Josh. 24:32), appar- 
ently it was at Shechem; according to 
P (5o:i2f.), it was at Hebron. In all 
these cases we seem to have ancient holy 
places of the land of Canaan that were 
adopted by Israel after the conquest. 
Their origin, like the name Jacob, goes 
back into the Amorite period. 

In like manner Esau is known to have 
been an ancient Amorite divine name 
that lasted among the Phoenicians down 
to the time of Philo Byblius. 

On the other hand, tradition is unani- 
mous that Israel belonged to the Ara- 
maeans, who, as we have seen, did not 
migrate out of the desert before 1400 B.C. 
All the documents of Genesis agree that 
Laban, the Aramaean, was a kinsman of 
Israel (E, Gen. 31:20; J, 29:10; P, 
25:20). Gen. 31:47 emphasizes the 
Aramaean origin of Laban by putting 
into his mouth the Aramaic words yegar- 
sahadutha, "the heap of witness." In 
Deut. 26:5 the Israelite, when he brings 
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his offering of first-fruits, is bidden to 
say, "A wandering Aramaean was my 
father." Thus Jacob belongs to the 
Amorite period along with Abram, 
while Israel belongs to the Aramaean 
period along with Abraham. 

In like manner Edom is the name 
of an Aramaean people akin to Israel 
that is first met in the inscriptions of 
Merneptah (ca. 1225 B.C.). 

The experiences of Jacob and Esau 
are the counterpart of the history of the 
nations of Israel and Edom down into 
the period of the monarchy. Esau is the 
first-born of twins; i.e., Edom became 
a nation shortly before Israel (cf. Gen. 
36:312.); but Jacob obtained the 
birthright; i.e., Israel gained possession 
of the land of Canaan. Esau, like the 
Edomites, is a clever hunter, a man of 
the open mountain country (25:27). 
Of him it is said (27:30 f.): 

Away from the fertile earth shall be thy 
dwelling, 

And away from the dew of heaven from 
above; 

And by thy sword shalt thou live. 

Jacob, on the other hand, like the Israel- 
ites in their golden age, is a polished man, 
dwelling in houses, and familiar with the 
ways of civilization (25:27). Of him it 
is said (27 : 28 f .) : 
God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fatness of the earth, 
And plenty of corn and new wine: 
Let peoples serve thee, 
And nations bow down to thee: 
Be lord over thy brethren, 
And let thy mother's sons bow down 
to thee. 

Here the condition of Israel in the period 
of the kings is described, and knowledge 

1 ZA TW, 1909, p. 284. 



is shown of its victories over Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom. In like manner 
the words of 25:23, 

The one people shall be stronger than 

the other people, 
And the elder shall serve the younger: 

allude to the fact that under David the 
Edomites were conquered, and for two 
hundred years remained tributary to 
Judah (I Chron. 18:12). Of Esau, 
however, it is said (27:40): 

Thou shalt serve thy brother; 

But it shall come to pass, when thou 

shalt break loose, 
That thou shalt shake his yoke from 

off thy neck. 

This corresponds with the fact that in 
the reign of Joram the Edomites suc- 
ceeded in establishing their independence 
(II Kings 8:22). 

In like manner Jacob and Laban seem 
to be the counterparts of the nations of 
Israel and Syria in the period of the 
monarchy. 

Leah and Rachel, the wives of Jacob, 
seem to be merely collective names for 
the two main groups of Hebrew tribes 
that entered Canaan from the south 
and the east respectively. Leah is con- 
nected etymologically with Levi, and 
the children of Leah are the tribes which 
tradition connects with Kadesh. Haupt's 
suggestion 1 that Leah means "cow" 
and Rachel means "sheep," and that the 
"sons of Leah" are the "cowboys," and 
the "sons of Rachel" are the "shep- 
herds," is plausible, and points to con- 
ditions that existed after the occupation 
of Canaan. 

In Gen. 36:31-39 there is a list of 
eight kings "that reigned in the land 
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of Edom before any king reigned in the 
land of Israel." The first of these is 
Bela, son of Beor, who is identical with 
Balaam, son of Beor, the contemporary 
of Moses. The third, Husham, is prob- 
ably a textual variant of Cushan of 
Judg. 3:8 ff. The fourth, Hadad, 
"smote Midian in the field of Moab," 
and therefore was apparently a con- 
temporary of Gideon. The list as a 
whole brings us down at least as late as 
the reign of Saul. If the history of the 
Edomites can here be traced down to the 
time of Saul, it should not surprise us if 
some of the other stories of Jacob and 
Esau come down even later. 

It appears, accordingly, that the tra- 
ditions of Jacob and Esau belong to two 
entirely different periods. Part of them 
go back to the Amorite period 2100 B.C., 
others begin with the Aramaean migra- 
tion about 1400 B.C. and extend down to 
the time when the J and the E docu- 
ments were written, about 800 b.c. 

4. Jacob is represented both as peace- 
ful and as a warrior. — This is the same 
contrast that we noted in the case of 
Abram. In most of the stories Jacob 
appears as a man of peace who studiously 
avoids a quarrel. Thus in Gen., chap. 
32, Jacob is in terror of his brother Esau 
and strives to placate him by presents. 
In Gen. 34:30 Jacob fears that the 
violent deed of his sons may result in an 
uprising of the Canaanites against him. 
On the other hand, in 48:22 Jacob 
speaks of "a piece of land that he took 
out of the hand of the Amorite with his 
sword and with his bow." 



B. 



Theories in Regard to the Historical 
Character of Jacob 



i. The individual theory. — The tra- 
ditional theory in the church has been 



that Jacob was the individual son of an 
individual Isaac and the grandson of an 
individual Abraham, and that the tribes 
of Israel were descended from him by 
direct generation. This theory explains 
some of the stories of Jacob, but it does 
not explain those in which Jacob and 
Israel are personifications of the nation. 
It also fails to explain why the patriarch 
has the two names Jacob and Israel, 
or why the Aramaean Israel bears 
the Amorite name Jacob, and how 
an Aramaean forefather could travel 
about safely with his family among the 
Amorites. 

2. The collective theory. — Many mod- 
ern historians hold that Jacob is solely 
the personified nation of Israel. This 
does justice to the national features of 
the tradition but not to the individual 
features. It also fails to explain how 
the Aramaean Israel is connected with 
the Amorite period, or how it could 
dwell safely in the midst of the Amorites. 

3. The mythical theory. — According 
the Pan-Babylonians, Jacob is a moon- 
god because his four wives are the four 
phases of the moon; his twelve sons are 
the twelve months; the seven sons of 
Leah are the seven days of the week, and 
the five changes of raiment given to 
Benjamin are the five intercalary days 
added to make the lunar year equal the 
solar year. This is too fanciful to 
demand serious consideration, and be- 
sides it does not explain the contra- 
dictory features in the tradition of 
Jacob. 

4. The composite theory. — The con- 
tradictions in the story of Jacob are best 
explained, as in the case of Abram, by 
the recognition that we have here a 
combination of two independent strands 
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of tradition. One is of Amorite origin 
and goes back to about 2100 B.C., the 
other is Hebrew and extends from 
1 400 B.C. onward. The individual Jacob 
who sets up holy stones, consecrates 
holy places, and is buried in the land 
of Canaan is a hero-forefather of the 
Amorites. The collective Israel who 
disputes with Esau and Laban, and who 
enters Canaan with his sons, is the 
nation of Israel that conquered Canaan 
in detachments between 1500 and 1200 
B.C., and that contested its possession 
with the Edomites and the Aramaeans 
of Damascus. 

The combination of Jacob with 
Israel in the national tradition was the 
result of the fusing of Canaanites and 
Hebrews into one people. When this 
union was effected, it was only natural 
that the effort should be made to identify 
ancestors. The Hebrew immigrants 
claimed descent from Israel and the 
Canaanite aborigines from Jacob; con- 
sequently Israel had to be identified with 
Jacob. Jacob was regarded as the older 
name, which was superseded by Israel, 
because the Canaanites were conquered 
by the Hebrews. The influence of 
religion in bringing about the union was 
expressed by the traditions that the 
change of name took place at the 
sanctuaries of Bethel and Peniel. 

In like manner Esau was identified 
with Edom, because the old Canaanite 
district of Esau was conquered by 
Edom, an Aramaean people akin to 
Israel. 

III. The Sons of Israel 

Traditionally these have been sup- 
posed to be the individual ancestors 
of the Hebrews, but the names are used 



tribally in other books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and all that is said about them 
here demands a tribal interpretation. 
When in Gen. 34:25 we read, "Simeon 
and Levi, Dinah's brothers, took each 
man his sword, and came upon the city 
unawares, and slew all the males," 
there is no difference from Judg. 1:3, 
"And Judah said unto Simeon his 
brother, Come up with me into my lot, 
that we may fight against the Canaan- 
ites." In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen., 
chap. 49) there is not one statement 
that can naturally be referred to the 
individual sons of Jacob. Of Simeon 
and Levi it is said, "I will divide them 
in Jacob and scatter them in Israel" 
(vs. 7); "Zebulon dwells at the haven 
of the sea" (vs. 13); "May Dan judge 
his people as one of the tribes of Israel" 
(vs. 16). 

The "sons" of Israel form a group of 
twelve — a common arrangement in 
Bedawi confederacies. That they are 
tribes rather than individuals is shown 
by the fact that tradition varies as to the 
way in which the number twelve is to be 
reckoned. In reality there were thir- 
teen "sons," and the number twelve 
was obtained only by dropping Levi, 
the priestly tribe, out of account, or by 
counting Ephraim and Manasseh as one 
under the name of Joseph. 

These stories of Genesis are parallel 
with the narratives of Numbers, Joshua, 
and Judg., chap. 1. When Jacob wishes 
to enter Canaan, he fears his brother 
Esau, and sends ambassadors to him 
(Gen. 32:3 — 33:16); so Israel sends 
ambassadors to Edom, and goes around 
its territory (Num. 20:14-22). Jacob 
enters Canaan from the east (Gen., 
chaps. 32-33); so also Israel, according 
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to Joshua and Judg., chap. i. Jacob 
comes to Shalem (Gen. 33 : 18a), so Judah 
and Simeon first encounter the king of 
Jerusalem (Judg. 1:4-7). Simeon and 
Levi attack the people of Shechem 
(Gen., chap. 34), so Simeon and Judah go 
up first against the Canaanites (Judg. 
1:8). Because of the treacherous attack 
on Shechem, Simeon and Levi are 
cursed to be scattered in Israel (Gen. 
49:7), so in Judg. 1:3, 17 Simeon is 
attached to Judah, and in Josh. 19:1 
receives his inheritance "in the midst 
of the children of Judah." Levi is not 
mentioned in Judg., chap. 1, and in Judg. 
17:1 f.; 19:1 the Levites appear as 
wanderers without tribal inheritance. 
Simeon and Levi are not mentioned in 
the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5). 

The "oak of weeping" is named at 
Bethel (Gen. 35:8), so Bethel is called 
Bochim, "Weeping" (Judg. 2:5). At 
Shechem, Jacob bids his people to put 
away their idols (Gen. 35:2-4), so 
Joshua holds an assembly at Shechem, 
in which he adjures the people to forsake 
the strange gods (Josh., chap. 24). 



Judah separates from his brethren and 
goes down into the South, where he 
establishes relations with the Canaan- 
ites (Gen., chap. 38), so Judah moves 
southward (Judg. 1 : 8 ff.). Simeon mar- 
ries a Canaanite woman (Gen. 46:10), 
and the Book of Jubilees, which pre- 
serves many a fragment of ancient tra- 
dition, says (44:13) that Simeon's wife 
was a woman of Sephath; so Simeon 
captures Sephath (Judg. 1:17). 

There is evidence that at an early 
period the tribe of Reuben was not 
limited to the region east of the Jordan, 
where we find it in the time of the Judges; 
but that it conquered territory west of the 
Jordan at the expense of the Bilhah 
tribes, Dan and Naphtali (Josh. 15:6; 
18:17). This incident is poetically de- 
scribed in Gen. 49 :4; 35 : 22, as a taking 
of his father's concubine by Reuben. 
In view of this parallelism it seems 
impossible to deny that the stories of the 
sons of Jacob in Genesis do not refer 
to individual forefathers but to incidents 
of tribal history after the invasion of 
Canaan. 



